CHAPTER   TWE N.T Y - T H R E E
and buy emetics to put in their fathers* port, if it is
not South African port. These things should not be
done by tariffs, but by our own free will. We worked
ourselves into a frenzy of enthusiasm in the cause of
destruction during the war. We did far wickeder
and more cruel things than putting emetics into our
fathers' port. Why should we not work ourselves
into a similar frenzy of enthusiasm in the cause of
creation? The situation, let us admit, is just as
serious now as it was then.
The second ideal to which I should devote myself
would be the gradual elimination of tariffs in Europe,
Instantly they read that a great many people will
throw this book down in disgust. *Why should we
bother ourselves/ they will say, 'with the puerile rav-
ings of Mr. Beverley Nichols? Who is he? What
does he know about it?" The answer is - precisely
nothing, which is why the ravings have, at least, the
value of nawetL All I would claim is this - that I
have received as much education as the average
politician, that I have seen a good deal more of the
world, and that I have an insatiable curiosity. One
may ask questions, may one not? The question I
wish to ask is, how Europe, with its multitudinous
tariffs, its consequently narrow markets, its perpetual
expenditure upon armaments, its utter lack of co-
Kesion, can possibly expect even to pretend to com-
pete with America when another twenty years have
gone by?
Nobody tells me the answer. Nobody knows it
Or rather, everybody knows it, but refuses to admit
it And not a single thing is being done about it. A
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